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DESCRIPTION of GIBRALTAR. 


[From Laborde’s View of Spain, a new Publication.] 





(Concluded from Page 131.) 


a town of Gibraltar is on the west side, at the foot of 
the mountain ; it is large, well built, fortified with strong 
walls, bastions, and works to cover them; a large fort protects 
and masks the mole, built in the form of a bridge, three hun- 
dred feet long; a church, consecrated to our lady of Europe, 
is built near it, and on the land side is another mole, which co- 
vers the port, fortified by a fort with a tower, and two or three 
breast-works thrown up in front. 

On entering the town by the south-gate, you perccive on 
the left an edifice, containing the library of the officers of the 
garrison ; the collection is good, especially of modern authors. 
The officers had determined to raise a magnificent building of 
free-stone, by subscription, in the centre of the place, to esta- 
blish the library there; but the English government, hearing 
of this institution, determined to defray the expence. 

‘Fhe governor’s house is built on the ground formerly occu 
pied by the convent of Franciscans; there is a charming gar- 
den attached to it, which on Thursday and Sunday evenings, 
during the summer, is the promenade of the officers of the 
garrison, and the inhabitants of the city. On leaving the go- 
vernor’s house, you enter the principal street, where all the 
merchants reside, and Jeaye the catholic chapel on the right, 
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which has been rebuilt in an excellent style of architecture; 
this street extends almost the whole length of the city, it is 
more than half a mile long, and on each side are handsome 
flat pavements, and an infini ty of shops from one end to the 
other. It is impossible to describe the incessant noise made 
by the carts, full of merchandize, and all classes of people, 
Who ere continually passing and re-passing all day long. All 
the houses are built in the English style, with smail doors, flat 
roofs, and particularly with enorsnous bow-windows, behind 
which, the prime goods of all sorts are exposed to sale. It is 
difficult to understa: id how so much merchandize is disposed 
of in sosmall a place, insulated on all sides, aud without any 
open communication with Spain, or any export trade. The 
greater part of the inhabitants are military; the commerce 
with Africa is neither certain nor rae and althougi the 
contraband traffic with Spain, both in money and goods, is one 
of their principal branches of trade, ia: cannot be sufficient 
to indemnify England for a million and a half of pias stres, 
which on an average it costs annually to maintain this point in 
the Mediterranean, where in other respects the duties collected 
are very small. 

The importance of Gibraltar is therefore founded rather on 
national vanity, than on any real benefit. ‘This. place is ad- 
vantageously situated for victualling the fleets, and the protec- 
tion of the coast of Africa, from whence the English procure 
th ieir corn, and asa place of refuge for their privateers. Its 
port is the key to the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; con- 
suls from all the states of Europe and North America ‘teside 
there. The Americans, as well as the Swedes, Danes, and 
Dutch, carry on a direct commerce with Gibraltar; by taking 
up there the articles they want, and leaving in exchange snuff, 
cod, pitch, and tar, masts, rum, maize, rice, flour, sugar, pep- 
per, ginger, cotton, anniseed, and the other articles of com- 
merce, which they procure from Asia, Aftica, and [urope. 
The coasts of Granada, Seville, and Catalonia, furnish wine, 
and Africa wax and fresh meat in great quantities ; they also 
inport from Spain braudy, raisins, almonds, oranges, silks, le- 
mons, salt, &c. which the vessels from the north earry back i in 
exchange. However, notwithstanding the value ot these diffe- 
rent produc tions of the peninsula, the contraband merchandize 
which the English furnish, especially corn and snuff, turn the 
scale considerably in their favour. 

This contraband trade is carried on here in the same scanda- 
lous manuer as on the frontiers of Portugal and France. 

However, it must W acknowledged, that lately more preeau- 
tious have been taken in this respect, and more opposition 
made to this smuggling. Several king’s ships, called guarda- 
costas, are’ employed to preyent it, which are continually 
cruizing 
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cruizing from the bay of Algeziras, before all the Spanish ports 
in the Mediterranean. There are also some companies of Ca- 
talonian light troops stationed along the roads and footways 
on the coast leading to Gibraltar ; they pursue smugglers with 
activity, and oblige them to shew their passperts, and by 
searching them with the most minute attention, and questioning 
them adroitly, detect the impositions they practise. The vigi- 
lance with which thése men conduct themselves, as well as the 
commandant of the district, who is placed at the last office 
along the line, is beyond description; the trappings of the 
horses, arid the clothes of the men, even the soles of their 
shoes, do not escape examination; by these means much mo- 
ney has been seized, for no one is allowed to carry more cash 
out of the country than appears necessary for the time men- 
tioned if the passport, obtained from the commandant-general 
of the line, residing at Algeziras. 

Gibraltar contains altogether nine thousand inhabitants, in- 
cluding cight regiments, amounting to six thousand men; so 
that this place is rather @ military colony than a commercial 
establishment. The English took it from the Spauviards du- 
ring the war of the succession in Spain, when attached to the 
party of the arch-duke; the fort surrendered to the united 
fleet of England and Holland in 1704, and the allies took pos- 
session of it in the name of Charles the Third. The place 
was ceded to the English by the treaties of Utrecht and Se- 
ville; it was besieged in 1705, 1708, and 1782, always without 
success ; nothing was neglected for the defence of the place, 
and they have laboured incessantly to embellish it, and render 
it pleasant. The facility of procuring all sorts of Spanish 
wines is a great convenience to the garrison ; they generally 
prefer that of Xeres, usually called Pajarete. In other re- 
spects they live exactly in the same manner as in their own 
country. 

The population of Gibraltar extends one mile to the south, 
and nearly as much towards the top of the mouniaia, but is 
continually increasing, if we may judge from the number of 
new buildings lately erected. All the houses are painted black 
on the outside, with white borders or ledges, shewing the nuiwn- 
ber of stories, which is generally two or three ; this method, 
which at first sight has a sombre appearance, is well su::ed to 
a country where t! reflection of the sun is so violent. They 
say that this custom is adopted for two reasons, the first to 
mask the town from the enemy, the second because tlicre are 
there many people of weak sight. The activity and precau- 
tions of the police maintain the greatest order in public man- 
ners, as wellas the salubrity and cleanliness of the streets; no 
beggars are to be found here, as in the towns of Spain, aud 
you meet with none of those hucksters, who live at the ex- 
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pence of the most indigent part of the community, or any 
of those knaves who frequent all the public places in other 
towns. 

Though all the streets are well lighted at night, no one is al- 
Jowed to walk without a Janthorn, aud a permission from the ge- 
neral, as they oblige people to answer immediately the chal- 
lenges of the scutinels, a great number of whom are stationed 
in the town, as well as patroles and watchmen. The permis- 
sion is written on a card, containing the name of the bearer, as 
the cards of safety were formerly made out in Frauce. 

The toleration of the different religious does not disturb 
public tranquillity or social harmony. The decorum observa- 
ble in the catholic church is equa! to the order which prevails 
in tbat of the English, and the fervour so much remarked in 
the Jewish synagogues, of which there are three, and in each 
of them the men are separated from the women. 

The principal synagogue is handsome, having three aisles se- 
parated by pillars of the Doric order ; gud sy for the women 
are at the sides. There are three steps leading to the peristyle, 
over which are several large chests of. acajou (mahogany) wood 
fixed in the wall, and intended to preserve the books and otber 
objects of the law. Towards the centre of the middle aisle, 
in the place where the choir is placed in catholic churches, a 
pulpit is erected for the rabbi, from which he expounds the 
doctrines of the Mosaic institutions, and reads the psalins and 
prayers in Hebrew, which the people repeat in a loud voice. 
The men are seated on forms, and all the assistants keep their 
heads covered. Without doubt, this custom is derived from 
the east, where it was always preserved. The contortions, ges« 
tures, and attitudes, they throw themselves into while at pray- 
ers, the confused cries of so many voices without harmony, 
and the wayt of order perceptible in the manner in which they 
sit, sometimes turning their backs on the altar, has not, altoge- 
ther, a very solemn appearance. 

But this peopie possess the advantage of retaining the He- 
brew language, by teaching it to their children in their in- 
fancy, and by this means it is preserved, though rather changed, 
Their mode of transacting business is well known ; every one 
is aware to what a pitch they carry usury and imposition, 
Ilowever, [have bad the means of convincing myself, that in 
Poland and other countries, where the Jews are the only tra- 
ders, they content themselves with a moderate profit often re- 
peated, which is then as valuable to them as a more advantage- 
vus bargain, aud not so burthensome to those who are their 
dupes. Their religion is not tolerated in Spain, except in Gib- 
yaltar, and they live more securely here than in any other part 
of Europe ; and so greata number of them assemble from all 
parts, 
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parts, that, in process of time, this famous rock will be nothing 
more than a colony of Jews. 

Marriage is one of their most solemn family ceremonies. 
The hall of the house of the betrothed, where the union is ce- 
lebrated, is generally highly ornamented. At the end a stage 
is erected, on which seats are placed, one for the bride, and 
others for her mother and married sisters, as girls are not al- 
lowed to assist at this solewnity. The other women, who are 
invited, sit round the saloon, and they are dressed with the ut+ 
most elegance, some in the ancient Jewish costume, which is 
very fashionable ov the coast of Africa. They must assume an 
appearance of modesty and reserve, and they aci it'very uatu- 
rally, permitting only now and then a few glances. 

The bride then enters with her mother and sisters dressed 
in white. fer tace is covered with a long veil, bebind which 
her features are distinguishable. The bridegroom soon arrives 
with the rabbi and the bride’s father, and in their turn follow 
the persons invited. The ceremony is nothing more than a 
mixture of well known forms, both ancient and moderns A 
cup of wine is brought, which the new married couple drink 
one after the other; they then give it to the doctor, [rabbij 
who performs the marriage ceremony ; he passes it to the fa- 
ther, who, perhups, to prove that no one can share the affections 
of the two lovers, breaks the glass into pieces in the presence 
of the whole of the company. The rabbi then reads the names 
and rank of the contracting parties, and the duties to which 
they mutually engage themselves. We know that adultery is 
severely condemned by the Mosaic law; but what is more sur- 
prising in this age, is to hear the anathemas and maledictions 
denounced against sterility. [tis true, that there are few Jew- 
ish marriages wiich are not perfectly conformable to the wish 
of the law-giver in this respeet. 

Gibraltar has a theatre, which, though small, is well laid out, 
and adorned with taste. For want of regular actors, the ofli- 
cers of the garrison perform, during the greater part of the 
year, a number of English plays. 

On the opposite side of the straits of Gibraltar is the town 
of Ceuta. ‘The traveller, who wishes to cross over into 
Africa, may take advantage of the north-west winds, and the 
small vessels which are continually passing and repassing. A 
calm moonlight night, and smooth sea, will give him an agree- 
able passage, during which he never loses sight of the two 
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mountains, Calpe and Abila, situated in two different quarters 
of the world, 
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The LIBERTINE’s LESSON ; or, The Force of Nature. 
A TALE. 
(Concluded from Page 133. 


y HILLE the hapless Milesia thus passed her days and nights 

in the most alarming apprehensions, let us see what be- 
came of her unfortunate father. He waited with eager ex- 
pectation, day after day, in hopes of hearing of his ‘children 
irom their pretended guardian; repeated disappointments ex- 
cited his regret, without awakening his suspicions. Some ac- 


quaintances, however, to whom he communicated the cause of 


his uneasiness, began to fill his mind with surmises of a most 
distressing mature, and he deeply regretted his credulity, and 
unguarded confidence, in surfcring his children to accompany 
a stranger, without even knowing the place of their destina- 
tion. His fears were imparted to the rest of his family, and 
all that were of age to be employed on such an errand, were 
dispersed, in ciflerent ways,in the hope of discovering their 
imprisoned sisters, but without success. 

Just at this time the son of Fremival, having particular busi- 
ness with his father, hastened down to the country-house, with- 
out apprising him of his intention. Not having the smallest 
idea of such a visitor, Fremival had taken no precaution to 
prevent a surprize. He was instantly admitted by the servant; 
and enteriag an apartment, without ceremony, there discovered 
Milesia in tears, expostalating with his father. Fremival was 
at first enraged at this intrusion, but recollecting himself soon 
after, he thought it best to smother his resentment; he ac- 
cordingly welcomed his son, enquired the cause of bis un- 
Jooked-for journey, and mildly requested Milesia to retire to 
her chamber curing the conierence. 

He then took the opportunity of informing his son, that she 
was a youvg person confided to his care by her family, who 
wistied to keep her from forming an improper connexion; and 
ordered him,as he valued his protection or regard, not to di- 
vulge the secret to any one. Selmour believed, or afiecied to 
believe, this account; but there arose in his mind an indefine- 
able doubi, aud he resulved to prolong his visit, until he could 
satisfy himself fully on the subject; but his father was too well 
aware of the risk be ran, by having his son present to witness 
what passed; and accordingly signified to him that he expected 
he would depart on the following morning. 

During that interval, Selmour saw sufficient of Milesia to 
feel the liveliest interest in her fate, and «a thorough conviction 
that bis father was acting a hypoc if nota villanous, 
part. ‘This consideration induced the young man to conceal 
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himself in a neighbouring hamlet, instead of returning imme- 
diately to Paris. From the place of his concealment he dis- 
patched a letter, by a trusty domestic, with orders to gain over 
the gardener who worked at the chateau, by dint of bribery, 
to convey a letter to the beautiful captive. ‘The stratagem was 
successful; and Milesia, no less surprised than overjoyed at the 
prospect of emancipation, answered his letter, with a full ex- 
planation of her unhappy situation. To this she received a 
short reply, exhorting her to be courageous, to resist the im- 
portunities of Fremival, and rety on his exertions for her ree 
lease. 

But while she was thus encouraging the most lively hopes, 
she heard no more of Selmour for a considerable ‘time. At 
length, however, he arrived, in the most visible perturbation ; 
he enquired for his father. ‘‘ He isin the garden,” said she ; 
« but what have you done in my behalf? I am still closely 
guarded; have you not apprized my father of my danger?” 
« Alas!” replied Selmour,“ he is too ill to succour you, and I 
am equally powerless; for how can [ act against a parent? 
Oh Milesia! love and duty tear my heart with indescribable 
pangs. See, here is a letter from my aunt; a most dreadful 
calamity has fallen on our house,;the just retribution of Hea- 
ven. My oaly sister, young and lovely as yourself, who has 
lived with her aunt from her infancy, has been seduced by the 
arts of a villain, and has tarnished the honour of her family 
for ever.” “ [ feel the extent of your misfortune,” said Mile- 
sia,” bat, perhaps, this event may cause a revolution in the 
inind of the misguided Fremival; give me the letter, [ be- 
seech you, and retire; while he peruses it [ will make an ap- 
peal to his feelings, that I think, under such circumstances, he 
cannot resist.” Delighted at her presene of mind, Selmour 
instantly complied with her request, and retreated into another 
apartment, where the sister of Milesia was amusing herself 
with the playthings with which Fremiva! plentifully supplied 
her, to divert her attention from his conversations with Mile- 
sia. 

When Fremival entered, and perceived a letter in the hand 
of his prisoner, he started, and eagerly demanded to know 
from whom she had received it. 


“ From your son, Sir,” said 
she; “ it contains unpleasant news, and bis own distress is 
too great to adinit of his delivering it to you himself.” With 
these words she presented the letter, and fixed her eyes on bim 
with a look that seemed to pierce his heart. Fremival, on 
reading the jetter was struck with horror; his colour changed, 
his lips quivered, and he suak into a chair, overcome with the 





Most poignant anguish. Milesia approached; she took him 

by the hand, it was cold as ice. “ Wretched man!” said 

she, “ I sce that nature works withia you ;” thea falling at bis 
9) feet, 
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feet, she added, “ Fremival, behold your unfortunate victim ; 
think what you now suffer for the fate of your own child is 
felt by my miserable parent; your despair, your anguish, is 
equalled by his. A father yourself, surely you can commise- 
tate the pangs of a fellow-sufferer.” Confounded and awed 
by the seraphic dignity’ of her manner, he regarded her for a 
moment in silence; but his sentiments had undergone an in- 
stantaneous revolution, and, bursting into tears, he threw his 
arms round Milesia, exclaiming, “ Angelic girl! your inno- 
cence shall triamph. Yes, [ ama father, and, although an un- 
worthy one, this lesson of adversity shall not be an unpréfita- 
ble one; henceforth you shail indeed be my daughter.” At 
this moment Selmour rushed into the room; he threw himself 
on his knees beside Milesia. “ Confirm that promise, dear, 
dear father,” he cried, “ and bless your son with the amiable 
object of His choice.” “ Is it possible ?” ejaculated Fremival, 
regarding them both with astonishment. The blushes, and 
agitated looks of Milesia, declared that the proposal was not 
disagreeable to her, and he, without hesitation, joined their 
hands. 

Their grateful emotions amply repaid him for thus making 
the sacrifice of an unworthy passion ; he besought the forgive- 
ness of the injured Milesia, and Selmour, in return, asked 
pardon of his father, for a stratagem which love and filial soli- 
citude had urged him to employ. “ My sister,” said he, “ is 
safe and virtuous; but oh, my father! you have proved the 
force of nature, and will not now, I am sure, retract ; the ge- 
nerous Milesia will never disgrace us by revealing what has 
passed, and your honour is secare in the hands of your faithful 
and affectionate children.” 

Fremival, though taken thus by surprise, was happy that the 
affair was likely to terminate so well; he embraced the young 
couple, and instantly ordering his carriage, conducted the sis- 
ters, with the bappy Selmour, to the cottage of Jerome. The 
old man received his children with delight ; and the happy in- 
telligence of his darling Milesia’s good fortune seemed to rea- 
nitnate him. He recovered from his illness'in time to witness 
the union of the young lovers, and bestow cu them his bene- 
diction. Fremival, abjuring his errors, returned to his wife, 
and passed the remainder of his days in domestic harmony ; 
and as an act of justice, made an ample provision for the wor- 
thy Jerome and his family. 
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MEDUSA. 


M PERON, during his voyage to the Sonth Seas, collected 
AVA au great number of that remarkable genus of animals, 
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to which Linnaeus gave the name of medusa, and has increased 
that family to more than 150 species. In an account lately 
presented by him to thie national institute, their singularities 
are expressed in the following terms :— 

“ Their substance seems to be merely a coagulated water, 
yet the most important functions of life are exercised in it. 
Their multiplication is prodigious, yet we know nothing of the 
peculiar mode in which it is effected. They are capable of at- 
taining several feet in diameter, and the weight of 50 or Golbs. 
yet their nutritive system escapes our eyes. They execute the 
most rapid and long-continued movements, yet the details of 
their muscular system are imperceptible. ‘They have a very ac- 
tive species of respiration, the true seat of which is a mystery. 
They appear extremely feeble; yet fish of considerable size 
form their daily prey, and dissolve in a few moments in their 
stomach. Many species of them shine in the night like balls 
of fire, and some sting or benumb the hand that touches them, 
yet the principles and agents of both these properties remain 
to be discovered.” 

All the medusas have a gelatinous body, nearly resembling 
the cap of a mushroom, and hence denominated umbrella ; but 
they differ in wanting, or having a mouth; in the mouth being 
simple, or multiplicacious ; in the presence, or absence of a 
production resembling a pedicle ; and in the edges of this pe- 
dicle, or of the mouth itself, being furnished with tentacula, or 
filaments, more or less numerous. From these characters, M. 
Peron forms divisions and subdivisions, under which every 
possible kind of medusa may be arranged. Some ot these 
animals exhibit beautiful colours. 





Memoirs of the Right Hon, Alan Gardner, Baron Gardner, of 
Uttoxeter, in Ireland, and Baron Gardner, of Uttoxeter, in 
England. 


(Concluded from Page 124.) 


if AVING been at length raised to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue, February 1, 1793, he soon after hoisted his 
flag on board the Queen, of 98 guns, and on the 24th of March 
he sailed in the capacity of commander in chief to the Lee- 
ward [slands. Upon the arrival of Admiral Gardner on this 
station, Sir John Laforey resigned the command, and returned 
to England. Soon after this, being encouraged by the dis- 
putes between the republicans and royalists in the adjacent co- 
lony of Martinico, and earnestly pressed by the latter to make 
a destent on that island, he determitied to give them every as- 
sistance in his power. Accordingly, on the 16th of June, after 
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a previous consultation with Major-General Bruce, that officer 
effected a descent wah «bout 3000 British troops, under cover 
of the ships of war; but finding the democratical party too 
strong, they were wh Sar sar ed on the 2ist with considerable 
loss. The adherenis to the house of Bourbon, who had mag- 
nified their means and numbers, were the chief sufferers, many 
of them having perished in arins, while those who could not 
be taken on board the squadron, experienced a more cruel 
death in the hands of their inexorable countrymen. 

After dispatching the Hannibal and Hector, of 74 guns 
each, to reinforce the squadron on the Jamaica station, Ad- 
miral Gardner returned bome, and arrived at Spithead Octo- 
ber 1, 1793. In 1794 we find him as rear-« diniral of the 
white, serving in the Channel fleet under Earl Howe, and con- 
tributing with his usual iutrepidity to the success of the me- 
morable Ist of June. On the morning of this day the Eng- 
lish and French fleets being in order of battle, whea the Bri- 
tish adiniral threw out the signal to bear up, and ior each ship 
to engage her opponent, Rear-Admiral Garduer desired his 
crew “ not to fire nnti! they should be near enough to scorch 
the Frenchmen’s beards.” 

The Queen bore a conspicuous part in this action ; for Cap- 
tain Hutt and Lieutenant Dawes were mortaliy, and her mas- 
ier, with two lieutenants and a midshipman, slightly wounded ; 
thirty-six seamen were killed and sixty-seven disabled. In 
short, no vessei in the whole ficet, the Brunswick alone ex 
cepted, experienced so severe a loss. Earl Howe, in his pub- 
lic dispatches, of course, made particular meation of Rear- 
Adinirai Gardner 5; and when his majesty afterwards gave or- 
ders for a gold medal emblematica 
sented to certain distinguished officers, he was not only in- 
cluced in the number; but also appointed major-general of ma- 
rines, and created a baronct of Great Britain. 

Sir Alan continued to serve under Earl Hiowe while that no- 
bleman went to sea; and when Lord Bridport succeeded to 
the command, his services were cousidered so indispensable in 
the Channel, that he was uniformly employed en that station 
for a series of years. He was present, in prticnlar, at the 
action of Port L’Orient, June 22, 1795, when the French 
fleet saved itself from inevitable destruction by a preci plate @ 
flight. 

The admiral fer his conduct on this occasion was admitted 
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Vice-Admiral Sir S, Hood, now Lord Bridport. 
2. -————___—__——_- I. Graves. 


3. Rear-Adwiral AA. Gardner. 
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4. Rear-Admiral E. Bawyer. 
5. ——- T.. Pasley. 

G. _—— Sir R. Curtis. 
7. Captain William Hope. 

8. ——— Elphinstone. 

9g. ——— Hon. J. Pakenham. 
Oo. ——— AE Duckworth. 


——- Sir A. Douglas. 
Henry Harvey. 
W. Domett. 
i —— J. W. Payne, and 
‘T’. Pringle. 


At the beginning of 1797, such a dangerous mutiny took 
place at Por ‘ismouth, that on the 2lst of Tebruary it was 
deemed necessary for some persons of authority in the fleet to 
confer with the delegates. Accordingly the Admirals Gardner, 
Colpoys, znd Pole, repaire 1 on board the Queen Charloite, 
then in the possession of the mutineers; but they would not 
enter into any vegociat ion, a as, they said, no arrat ngement wial- 
soever could be considered as final until it was sanctioned by 
both king and parliament. Oa this Sir Alan was so displeased, 
that, without reflecting on his own danger, he seized one of 
the chief conspirators ‘by the collar, and swore that every fifth 
man on board should be executed. The crew, in their turn, 
were so exasperated, that it was with’ no small difficulty he 
escaped with his life; after which Lord Bridport’s flag was 
struck, and a bloody one, the emblem of terror, displayed in 
its place. 

On this, Admiral Gardner, together with two of his lieute- 
nants, were afterwards obliged 10 go on shore, and hie declined 
an invitation to return until those officers. were also permitted 
to accompany him, which was at length complied with. He 
accordingly hoisted his flag as vice-admiral of the white, and 
proceec led to sea in the Royal Soverciga, of 110 guus, on the 
Gth of May, to cruise as before, under Lord Bridport, in the 
Channel. The spirit of mutiny, however, was not yet laid, for 
it discovered itself once me re in June, when the crews of se- 
veral of the ships behaved in a most audacious manner, and two 
of his own seamen were condemned to death. 

We now recur to less disagreeable scenes. It being deter- 
mined to celebrate the late victories ina solemn manner, St. 
Paul’s cathedral was chosea as the most suitable place, and the 
9th of December, 1797, fixed for the day. His majesty and 
all the royal fi unily, attended by the great oilice rs of state yand 
both houses of parliament, acc ordi ngly repaired thither to de- 
posit the standards taken from the French, Spaniards, and 
Z2 Dutch, 
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Dutch. Sir Alan Gardner assisted upon this solemn occasion, 
and the following was the order of the procession : 


I, Vice-Admiral Caldwell, with the French national colours. 
Vice-Admiral Sir T. Pasley, bart. 
Rear-Admiral Bazeley, 

Rear-Admmiral H. Seymour, 
Captain W. Domett, 
Captain J. Elphinstone, 
Vice-Admiral Gardner, Bart. 
Rear-Admiral Sir R. Curtis, 
Rear-Admiral Gambier, 


Captain J. W. Payne. 


iI. Vice-Admiral Goodall], with the flags taken from the French 
in the Mediterranean, March 13, 1795. 
Rear-Admiral W. Young, and 

Captain J. Holloway. 


III. Rear-Admiral Hamilton, bearing the flags taken from the 
French off L’Orient, June 23, 1793. 
Captain Larcom, 
Captain Monckton, 
Captain Grindall, 
Captain Browne. 


{V. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Thomson, bearing the flags taken 
from the Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. 
Rear-Admiral Sir H, Nelson, 

Captain Whitshed, 
Captain Sutton, 

Captain Irwin, 
Vice-Admiral Waldegrave, 
Sir Charles Knowles, 
Captain Dacres, 

Captain Towry. 


Y. Captain Douglas, bearing the flags taken from the Dutch 
off the Cape of Good Hope, August 16, 1796. 


VI. Admiral Lord Duncan, bearing the flags taken from the 
Dutch off Camperdown, on the coast of Holland, October 11, 
1797. 

Captain Sir H. Trollope, 
Captain O. B. Drury, 
Captain J. Wells, 
Captain WwW. Mitchell, 
Captain W. Bligh, 
Captain Waller, 

; Vice« 
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Vice-Admiral Onslow, 

Sir G. W. Fairfax, 
Captain W. Elphinston, 
Captain E. O’Brien, 
Captain George Gregory, 
Captain W. Hotham. 


Early in 1798, Sir Alan again served in the Channel ficet, 
having his flag hoisted on board the Roy al George, under Lord 
Bridport ; : as vk in the beginning of 1799 in the Roy al Sove- 
reign; but he soon after returne -d into port with a 3 uadron 
from a cruize off the coast of France. Having sailed again, 
it was discovered that the French flcet, after escaping trom 
Brest, during a fog, had steered towards the Mediterranean ; 
on which he was sent by the commander in chief with a de- 
tachment of sixteen sail of the line to reinforce the squadron 
off Cadiz,sand in the Mediterranean, under Earl St. Vincent. 
Perceiving, however, that there was but little danger in either 
of those quarters, he returned in July with the convoy from 
Lisbon, accompanied by nine sail of the line. 

Early in the year 1800 we once more find Sir Alan, who was 
soon after created a peer of Ireland, by the title of Lord Gard- 
ner, serving at one period under his old admiral, Lord Brid- 
port, in the Channel fleet, and at another commanding a 
squadron of observation off Brest ; but on the 22d of August 
he left the Royal Sovereigu, and succeeded Admiral Kingsmill 
in the naval command in Ireland, which he held for several 
years. 

In 1807, he succeeded the earl of St. Vincent in the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, which ill-bealth obliged him some 
tine after to relinquish. Lord Gardner sat in three successive 
parliaments. In January, 1790, he was elected one of the re- 
presentatives for the town of Plymouth, the corporation and in- 
habitants of which were of course wel] acquainted with his 
merits. On the 13th of June, 1796, he was nominated, in con- 


junction with Mr. Fox, one of the members for Westmin- 


ster. It may be doubted, however, whether a naval officer, 
liable at all times to be sent aboard on public service, is well 
calculated to represent a city which is the residence of the yo 
vernment, may be considered as the second in the empire, and 
ought to send two independent legislators to St. Stephen’s cha- 
pel. Many severe contests have accordingly teken place ; and 
in that with Mr. Tooke, his lordship had to contend with a 
man of the first-rate talents. He was, indeed, well supported, 
and attended by a numerous and respeciable body of trec- 
holders ; but he who had never flinched trom a contest with 
the public enemy, must be allowed to have been overmatched 
by the wit, satire, and eloquence, of so formidable an antago- 
liist, 
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nist. On this occasion it was well known to all his friends 
that the gallant veteran would have rather encountered a 
shower of cannon-balls, than been exposed to the continual 
hisses of the mob, and pelted by the arguments of a popular 
adversary. 

At the general election, in 1802, when he was again returned 
for Westminster, Mr. Fox paid a very high compliment to his 
virtues and integrity. “ A noble admiral,” said he, “ has 
been proposed to you. I certainly cannot boast of agreeing 
with him in political opinions; but whom could the electors 
pitch upon more worthy. of their choice than the noble lord, 
iu his private character universally respected, and a man who 
has served his country with a zeal, a gallantry,a spirit, and 
a splendour, that will reflect upou him immortal honour ?” 

The family of Lord Gardner is still more numerous than that 
of his father, consisting of no less than fourteen children, all 
of whom, three only excepted, are still alive. ‘Pwo of the 
sons are officers in the army, and two in the navy; and it is 
not a little remarkable, that his wife was actually delivered of 
one of ber children, (Samuel-Martin) on board the Europa, at 
sea. He is succeeded in his tiiles by his eldest son the honour- 
able A. H. Gardoer, born in 1772. 

He died at Bath, where he had been for some time for the 
benefit of his health, on the 31st of December, 1808. His re- 
mains were deposited in the Abbey-church, Bath. The fune- 
ral was conducted with appropriate grandeur and solemnity ; 
the hearse, six mourning coaches, and a long retinue of gen- 
tleinen’s carriages, formed the procession. Four sons of ‘his 
lordship paid their last otfering of filial affection, as chief 
mourners ; the pall bearers were Admirals Sir C. Kuaowles, 
M‘Donnell, Sir J. Saumarez, Wolseley, Stirling, and Pick- 
more. ‘There has been seldom seen on any similar occasion in 
that city so great a concourse of spectators as attended this 
funeral; ail appearing devoutly anxious to pay the last tribute 
of respect to one of the firmest supporters of our naval re- 
nown. 


DESCRIPTION of a SPANISH COMEDY. 
[From Southey’s Letters.] 


Am just returned from the Spanish comedy. The theatre 

is painted with a muddy light blue and dirty yellow, with- 
out gilding, or any kind of ornament. The boxes are engaged 
by the season, and subscribers only, with their friends, admitted 
to them, paying a pesetta each, whichis almosta shilling. In 
the pit are the men, each seated as in a great armed chair ; 
the 
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the lower class stand behind these seats ; above are the women, 
for the sexes are separated, and so strictly, that an officer was 
broken for intruding into the female places; the boxes, of 
course, hold family partics. ihe centre box, over the pit, is 
appoiated for the inagistrates, covered in the front with red 
stuff, and ornamented w ith the royal arms ; the motto is a cu- 
rious one, “ Silencio y no fumar,” “ Silence and vo smoaking.” 
The comedy was very dull to one who could not understand it, 
l was told that it contained some wit,and more obscenity; but 
the only comprehensible joke to me was “ Ah!” said in a loud 
voice by one man, and “ Oh 3 replied equally loud by ano- 
ther, to the great amusement of the audience. 

To this suegeeded a comic opera; the characters were re« 
presented by the most ill-looking man and woman I ever saw; 
the man’s dress was a thread-bare browa coat, lined with silk, 
that had once been white, and dirty corduroy waistcoat and 
breeches ; his beard was black, and bis neckcloth and shoes 
dirty ; but his face! Jack Ketch might sell the reversion of 
his fee for him, and be in no danger of defrauding the pur- 
chaser. <A soldier was the other character, ia old black vel- 
veteen, breeches, with a pair of gaiters reaching above the 
knee, that appeared to be made out of some blacksmith’s old 








leathern apron. 

A farce fuilowed, and the hemp-stretch man again made his 
appearance, having blacked one of his eyes, to look blind. 
Mr. M observed, that he looked better with one eye than 
with two, and we agreed that the loss of his head would be an 
addition to his beauty. ‘The prompter stands in the middle of 
the stage, about balf way above it, before a iittle tin screen, 
not unlike a man in a cheese-toaster; he read the whole play 
with the actors, in atone of voice equally loud; and, when one 
of the performers added a little of his own wit, he was so pro- 
voked, as to abuse him aloud, and shake the book at him. Auo- 
ther prompter wade his appearance to the opera, unshaved, 
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and dirty beyond description ; they both used as much aciion 
as thie actors. 
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g the top in his fight, and so giving’a source to ithe waters 


of Helicon ; but such is the proportion of the horse io the 
mountain, that you would imagine him to be only taking a fir- 
ing leap over a large ant-luil, and think he would destroy the 


whole economy of the state, by kicking it to pieces. Betweea 
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1 could see the hair-dressing behind the scenes; a child was 
sufiered to play on the stage and amuse himself, by sitting on 
the scene, and swinging backward and forward, so as to en- 
danger setting it on fire; five chandeliers were lighted by only 
twenty candles. ‘To represent night they turned up two rough 
planks, about eight inches broad, before the stage lamps ; and 
the musicians, whenever they retired, blew out their tallow can- 
dies. But the most singular thing is their mode of drawing 
up the curtain; a man climbs up to the roof, catches hold of 
a rope, and then jumps down, the weight of his body raising 
the curtain, and that of the curtain breaking his fall. I did 
not see one actor with aclean pair of shoes. ‘The women wore 
in their hair a tortoise-shell comb to part it, the back of which 
is concave, and so large as to resemble the front of a small 
bonnet; this would not have been inelegant, if their hair 
had been clean, and without powder, or even appeared decent 
with it. 





CICERONL. 


HOSE who heve travelled through Italy, well know the 

meaning of the word Cicerone; but many persons who 
have not visited that ancient seat of letters and the fine arts, 
may not, perhups, have a precise idea of it, the continent, and 
particularly Rome, where this appellation probably origi- 
nated, being hermetically sealed against the visits of an Eng- 
lishinan. 

{un the principal cities of Italy there are persons, who, as soon 
as a torcigner arrives, offer themselves to conduct him to see 
what is most curious, and explain it to him; and, on account 
of their speeches on the curiosities, &c. the name of the grea 
Latin orator was given them in jest. 

. The greater part of these Cicerone are poor ecclesiastics, 
who often, to conceal their ignorauce, give imaginary answers, 
and are never at a Joss for something to say. Lately, howe- 
ver, some well-informed artists have taken this office upon 
themselves ; and we have been informed, by a person worthy 
of credit, that it is now become much the fashion in Italy to 
employ such intelligent persons, who, by directing the eye, 
and enlightening the mind, of a young traveller, are more 
likely to contribute to form his taste, especially in painting, 
than if he be conducted about by an ignorant abbé, a valet 
de place, or by a gondolier; in which case the blind lead the 
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An ANECDOTE. 


HE countess of G , well known in her time for her 
sprightliness, and the brilliancy of her wit, when at Spa, 
visited a gaming-house, where it was very unusual to meet la- 
dies. A man by her side, who. was losing, uttered the most 
imprecations. At length, however, on perceéfving the countess, 
he asked her pardon for having yielded to the vexation he felt 
at the loss of his money, and having expressed himself in such 
improper terms. Madame G reassured him, by reply- 
ing, “ When a woman resolves toccome where I am, she must 
begin by leaving ber ears at the door.” 
The vice of gaming excites such violent passions that horrid 
oaths generally accompany it, and greatly increase its guilt. 











SERIOUS REFLECTIONS. 


By the late Mrs. Monracu. 


ETWEEN the periods of birth and burial, 1 would fain 
insert a little happiness, a little pleasure, a little peace; to 
day is our’s, yesterday is past, and to-morrow may never come. 
I wonder people can so much forget death, when all we see 
before us is but succession; ininute succeeds to minute, season 
to season, summer dies as winter comes. The dial marks the 
change of hour, every night brings death-like sleep, and morn- 
ing seems a resarrection; yet while all changes and decays, we 
expect no alteration ; unapt to live, unready to dic, we lose the 
present and seek the, future, ask much for what we have not, 
thank providence but little for what we have ; our youth has 
no joy, our middle age no quiet, our old age no ease no in dul- 
gence ; ccremony is the tyrant of this day, fashion of the other, 
business of the next. Little is allowed to freedom, happiness, 
and contemplation, the adoration of our Creator, the adinira- 
tion of his works, and the inspection of ourselves. 
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A QUESTION, by B. Carvosso, of Cosawes. 


a well-known tree: 
sta 3195 


yt+z== 5x 


y?-+-2.5=5157x, 

Where the values of x, y, and z, respectively denote the letters 

in the alphabet composing the name. 
Vol. 50. 2 


—_— is involved in the following equations the name of 


Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. Hurd, of Honiton, to’'¥. Treqadwin’s Charade, inserted the 41h 
of December. ’ 


O* may our youth, of all degrees, 
Their KINDRED ever strive to please! 


*+* The like answers have been received from S. Tucker, of Bugford; 
S. Duck, of South Petherton; Caroline Caines, of Lion's-gate; Christopher 
Caines, at Cerne school; John Ball, at Evershotschool; T. Byrt, of Shep- 
on Mallet; J. C. jun. of Ottery; T——es; J. W. of Charmouth; Wil- 
liam Petherick, of St. Austell; A.B. King, of Marshalsea; B. Carvosso, 
of Cosawes; a youth of Mevagissey; W. Kent, near Camelford; S. M, 
Carveth, near Mevagissey; J. W. , lon and G. W. Jones, of Nosth Pe- 
therton; and Senex, of St. Enoder. 


*. 





uswer,by W. Petherick, St. Austell, to W. B.’s Rebus, inserted December 11. 
M*Y PEACE throughout the peopled world 


Soon reascend her throne, 
And discord from the earth be hurl’d 
To its primeval home! 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. Ball, at Evershot-school 5 
G. W. Jones, of North Peherton; D. G. of Hinton St. George; a youth 
of Mevagissey; J. W-. of Charmouth; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; S. M.- 
Carvcth, ncar Mevagissey; S. Tucker, of Bugtord; Senex, of St. Enodeg ; 
and J. S. Walters, of Landrake. 








Auswer, by T- S,t0 F. A. Dyer’s Rebus, inserted December 131, 
6 ys arts. that are mention’d I rightly combin’d, 
And PIGEON’s the bird that I thereby defin’d. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. Ball, at Evershot school; 
W. Petherick, of St. Austell; G, W. Jones, of North Petherton; S. Duck, 
of South Petherton; S. Tucker, of Bugford; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 

ate; C, Caines, at Cerne; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Hurd, of Honiton; 

V. Prior, of Hinton St. George; Senex, of St. Enoder; a youth of Meva- 
gissey ; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; T. Sherwill, of Plympton school; J. S. 
QW riters, of Llandrake; S. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; and J. Price, of 
Yeovil. 





——- ~-s-- 


4 CHARADE, by H. Ellis, of Exeter. 





VAUNT detested first! nor may thy sway 
Exert its influence on my peaceful breast ; 
Or lead my erring feet from virtue’s way, 
To tread the paths that rob the soul of rest, 


Our Great Redeemer for my first when slain, ' 
And hanging on the agonizing tree, 

Was made my next for mortals to obtain 
A state of bliss from surrows ever free, 


On Jewish altars oft my whole appear’d, 
An expiation for my baneful first ; 
Whilst priests devout their pious hands uprear, 
And pray’d for werey ona nation curst. 
@ 


POETRY. 
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ELEGY ON THE REV. MR. T R. 





OW cease, my muse, to dwell on lively themes, 
Death, ruthless death! thy mournful numbers claims, 

yi r, the good, is dead, his work is done ; ‘ 
His pulse has ceas’d to beat, his sands are run. 

Those cheeks which once with sacred pleasure glow’d, 
‘That tongue whence strains celestial sweetly flow’d, 
Those hands which of a little freely gave, 

Are now laid lifeless in the silent grave. 

No more wil] he in earthly courts appear ; 

No more will men his glowing accents hear ; 

No more, with pious love and ardent zeal, 
Will he the glorious truths of God reveal. 





But cease to grieve: he lives above the skies! 
Celestial glories meet his wondering eyes ; 
Legions ot angels welcome him to Heaven ; 

To him a golden harp and crown are given. 
Trace him, by faith, thro’ the etherial plains, 
Hear his immertal song, his joyful strains ; 

With wonder he surveys the eternal hills, 

At every prospect new delight he feels: 

Then, Lo! he comes before his Father’s throne, 
As seen, he sees, and known, as he is known 5 
Array’d in robes, wash’d in a Saviour’s blood, 
Salvation he ascribes alone to God; 

Then thro’ eternity he’}i sweetly sin 

‘The sovereign grace of the Eternal King ; 

He’|I sing the wonders of redeeming love, 

That love which brought him to the realms above. 


’ Tis true his sun is. set no more to rise, 
On earth no more to illume these lower skies ; 
But see he’s risen in eternal bliss, 
He’s risen the re to shine in endless peace 5 
‘Then cease to mourn: no more his death deplore ; 
Our loss to him is gain; he’il grieve no more 5 
No earthly clog remains to impede his Jays, 
But all’s absorb’d in wonder, love, and praises 








THE BENEVOLENT FARMER. 
A TALE. 


Farmer in Hibernia dwelt, 
Both honest, good, and true; 
For deep distress he ever felt, . 
None e’er in vain did sue. 


He oft the stranger, wand’ring, drear, 
O’er moor, and bog, and moss, 

Would greet with hospitable cheer, 
Just lke the Man of Ross, 





Thro’ 
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Thro’ Antrim went his honest fame, 
How he reliev'd the poor; 

How to the houseless, faint, and lame, 
He stood with open door. 


One night a wand’rer claim’d his roof, 
To save him from the blast ; 

Whose looks of goodness were no proof, 
But of suspicious cast. 


Suid he, ‘* Or ere your limbs you warm, 
Or ere I deck the board, 

That you to me will do nu harm, 
Some bail you must afford.” 


‘* God is my bail,” the man reply’d— 
** Then welcome tu my fare, 

I'll trust you now, whate’er betide, 
So all my comforts share.” 


The morning came, the stranger rose, 
None dreaming of a thief; 

The bed he wns of all its clothes, 
The larder of its beef. 


The door unbarr’d, he bent his way, 
As fast as he could hie, 

Pleas’d that a mist obscur’d the day 
And him from human eye. 


Now distant far, all danger o’er, 
Secure in hasty flight ; 

He thought of begging,.as before, 
His lodging for the night. 


Up toa honse he came at last, 
evoid of fear or care; 

But all at once he stood aghast 

To find his old host—there. 


¢* Come, in my friend, I do not rue, 
1 do not now complain ; 
I took thy bail, it has prov’d true, 
I’}] take it once again.” ” 


Down on his knees the culprit went, 
And pray’d to be forgiven ; 

For in the wond’rous strange event 
He saw the hand of Heaven. 


Intruth, he onward wander’d blind, 
And circling went about ; 

Surprie’d at night, no doubt, to find 
He was where he set out. 










































THE SIGH. 
BY J. P, CURRAN, ESQ, 


H! give to sorrow, momentary ease, 
Thou gentle tell-tale of a pensive breast ; 


For thou, when cheating hope no more can pleasey, 


Thou canst afford, at least, a transient rest. 


Oh thou! ambitious, joyless, softly rise, 

While the tear trembles on the pallid eheek ; 
Severe the virtue which a sigh denies, 
To save the breaking heart that dares not speake 








